ing to western standards. They are not always
planned from beginning to end, nor are they
compact, any more than life is planned or
compact. They are often too long, too full of
incident, too crowded with character, a medley
of fact and fiction as to material, and a medley
of romance and realism as to method, so that an
impossible event of magic or dream may be
described with such exact semblance of detail
that one is compelled to belief against all reason.
The earliest novels are full of folk lore, for the
people of those times thought and dreamed in
the ways of folk lore. But no one can under-
stand the mind of China today who has not
read these novels, for the novels have shaped
the present mind, too, and the folk lore persists
in spite of all that Chinese diplomats and western
trained scholars would have us beHeve to the
contrary. The essential mind of China is still
that mind of which George Russell wrote when
he said of the Irish mind, so strangely akin to the
Chinese, "... that mind which in its folk im-
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